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NICK BROWNE 


The Spectator-in-the-Text: 
The Rhetorie of Stagecoach 


The sequence from John Ford’s Stagecoach shown 
in the accompanying stills raises the problem of 
accounting for the organization or images in an 
instance of the “classical” fiction film and of 
proposing the critical terms appropriate for that 
account. The formal features of these images—the 
framing of shots and their sequencing, the repeti- 
tion of set-ups, the position of characters, the 
direction of their glances—can be taken together 
as a complex structure and understood as a 
characteristic answer to the rhetorical problem of 
telling a story, of showing an action to a spectator. 
Because the significant relations have to do with 
seeing—both in the ways the characters ‘‘see’”’ each 
other and the way those relations are shown to the 
spectator—and because their complexity and 
coherence can be considered as a matter of “‘point 
of view,” I call the object of this study the 
“specular text.” 

Explanations of the imagery of the classical 
narrative film are offered by technical manuals 
and various theories of editing. Here though, I 
wish to examine the connection between the act of 
narration and the imagery, specifically in the 
matter of the framing and the angle of view 
determined by set-ups, by characterizing the 
narrating agency or authority which can be taken 
to rationalize the presentation of shots. An expla- 
nation of this kind necessarily involves clarifying in 
some detail the notion of the “position of the 
spectator.”” Thus we must characterize the spec- 
tator’s implied position with respect to the action, 
the way it is structured, and the specific features of 
the process of ‘‘reading’’ (though not in the sense 
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of ‘‘interpretation’”’). Doing so entails a description 
(within the terms of the narrative) of the relation of 
literal and fictional space that comprehends what 
seems, ambiguously, like the double origin of 
filmic images. 

An inquiry into the forms of authority for the 
imagery and the corresponding strategies which 
implicate the viewer in the action has few prece- 
dents, yet it raises general but basic questions 
about filmic narration that begin to clarify existing 
accounts of the relation of narrative to image. The 
sequence from Stagecoach is interesting as a 
structure precisely because, in spite of its sim- 
plicity (it has no narrative or formal eccentricity) it 
challenges the traditional premises of critical 
efforts to account for the operation and effects of 
““classical’’ film style. 

The traditional rationale for the presentation of 
imagery is often stated by the camera’s relation to 
the spectator. For instance, a basically dramatic 
account has it that the shots should show essen- 
tially what a spectator would see if the action were 
played on a stage, and if at each moment he had 
the best view of the action (thus changing angles 
only supply ‘‘accents’’). Editing would follow the 
spectator’s natural course of attention as it is 
implied by the action of the mise-en-scéne. In such 
a mode the question of agency—that is, who is 
“staging’’ and making these events appear in this 
way—is referred not to the author or narrator but 
to the action itself, fully embodied in the charac- 
ters. Everything that happens must be exhibited 
clearly for the eye of the spectator. On this theory, 
all the structures of the presentation are directed 
to a place external to the scene of the action—to 
the final authority, the ideal spectator. Oudart’s 
recent account (Film Quarterly, Fall 1974) pro- 
poses that imagery is paradigmatically referred to 
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the authority of the glance of the “‘absent one,”’ the 
off-screen character within the story who in the 
counter shot is depicted within the frame; the 
spectator “identifies” with the visual field of the 
“owner” of the glance. The “‘system of the suture” 
is an explanation that establishes the origin of the 
imagery by reference to the agency of character 
but, surprisingly, it does not consider (indeed it 
seems to deny) the final agency, the authority of 
the narrator. The traces of the action of the 
narrator may seem to be effaced by this system, 
but such an effect can only be the result of a 
certain more general rhetoric. Thus I am propos- 
ing an account in which the structure of the 
imagery, whatever its apparent forms of presenta- 
tion, refers jointly to the action of an implied 
narrator (who defines his position with respect to 
the tale by his judgements) and to the imaginative 
action occasioned by his placing and being placed 
by the spectator. Neither the traditional nor the 
more recent theories seem fully adequate to this 
problematic. 

Thus the problem that arises from Stagecoach is 
to explain the functioning of the narrator and the 
nature and effects of spectator placement: specifi- 
cally describing and accounting for in detail a 
filmic rhetoric in which the agency of the narrator 
in his relation to the spectator is enacted jointly by 
the characters and the particular sequence of shots 
that show them. To describe this rhetoric in a 
rigorous and illuminating way means clarifying in 
filmic terms the notions of ‘‘narrative authority,”’ 
“point of view,” and “reading,”’ and showing that 
these concepts are of use precisely because they 
arise naturally from the effort to account for the 
concrete structures of the text. 

The moment in the story that the sequence 
depicts is the taking of a meal at the Dry Fork 
station on the stage’s way to Lordsburg. Earlier in 
the film, the prostitute Dallas, (the woman in the 
dark hat) has been run out of town by the Ladies’ 
Law and Order League and has been put aboard 
the stagecoach. There she joined, among others, a 
cavalry officer’s wife named Lucy (in the white hat) 
and Hatfield, her chivalrous but distant escort. 
Just before the present scene, the Ringo Kid (John 
Wayne) who has broken out of jail to avenge his 
brother’s murder, has been ordered aboard by the 
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sheriff when discovered by the side of the road. 
The sequence begins immediately after a vote 
among the members of the group to decide 
whether to go on to Lordsburg and ends shortly 
before the end of the scene when the group exits 
the station. For purposes of convenience I have 
called shots 4, 8, and 10, which are from the same 
set-up, series A, and shots 3, 7, 9 and 11, series B. 


One of the rationales that might be proposed to 
account for the set-ups, the spatial fields they 
show, the sequence of shots, is their relation to the 
“psychology” of the characters. How, if at all, are 
the set-ups linked to the visual attention, as with 
the glance, or say the interests of a character in the 
story? In the shot/reverse shot pattern which is 
sometimes, wrongly I think, taken as an exclusive 
paradigm of the ‘‘classical” style, the presence of 
the shot on the screen is “‘explained”’ or read as the 
depiction of the glance of the off-screen character, 
who, a moment later, is shown in the reverse shot. 
But because only a few shots of this sequence (or of 
most films) follow this pattern we shall be pressed 
to a different formulation. The general question is 
how the two set-ups of the two major series of 
shots—series A from the head of the table and 
series B from the left side—are to be explained. 

Series A is related to the visual attention of the 
woman at the head of the table, Lucy. The 
connection between the shots and her view, 
especially in the modulation of the force and 
meaning of that view, must however be estab- 
lished. These shots from A are readable as the 
depiction of Lucy’s glance only retrospectively, 
after series B has shown her at the head of the 
table and after the animation conveyed in the dolly 
forward has implied its significance. The point 
remains, however, that the shots of series A are 
finally clearly authorized by a certain disposition 
of attention of one of the characters. 

In contrast to series A, the series B shots from 
the left of the table are like the opening and 
closing shots (1, 12) in not being associated with 
or justified spatially as the depiction of anyone’s 
glance. Can the placement of these shots be 
justified either as the ‘‘best angle’’ for the specta- 
tor or as the depiction of some other more complex 
conception of “psychology” of character than an 
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act of attention in a glance? Persons to whom these 
shots might be attributed as views would be 
Dallas, or the outlaw Ringo, for they satisfy one 
condition: they are out of the A-series frame. As 
series A shows, in this style the association of a 
shot with a glance is effected by a coincidence of 
geographical places, eye and camera. But here, 
quite plainly, neither Dallas nor Ringo are in a 
position to view from this angle. And in each shot, 
Lucy is in the frame. 

To attribute the shots of series B—to justify 
their placement spatially, to some conception of 
character psychology requires some other justifica- 
tion than the mere representation of somebody’s 
glance. What kind of psychological account could 
explain the alternation of these precise framings?. 
What kind of mental disposition, ensemble of 
attitude, judgement, and intention, is this framing 
significant of? Whose disposition? On what basis 
would such an attribution be effected? If establish- 
ing the interpretation of the framing depended on 
or was referred to a character’s “state of mind,” 
which in fact changes significantly over the course 
of the sequence for each of the major characters 
(Dallas, Ringo, and Lucy) how would it be possible 
to accomodate those changing feelings to the fixity 
of set-up? The fact of the fixity of set-up denies 
that the explanation for camera placement can as 
a principle be referred to a psychology of charac- 
ter(s) based on the kind of emotional changes— 
surprise, repudiation, naivete, humiliation—that 
eventuate in the sequence. 

As another hypothesis we could say that the 
particular compositional features of series B are a 
presentation not of the “mind” of any single 
character but of a state of affairs within the group, 
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a relationship among the parties. What is the state 
of affairs within this society that the framing 
depicts? There are two significant features of the 
composition from set-up B: the relation of Lucy in 
the immediate foreground to the group behind 
her, a group whose responsiveness to events 
repeats the direction of her own attention, and her 
relation, spatially, to Dallas and Ringo who, 
excluded by the left edge of the frame, are outside. 
The permanent and underlying fact about the 
mise-en-scéne which justifies the fixity of camera 
placement is its status as a social drama of alliance 
and antagonism between two social roles—Lucy, 
an insider, a married woman and defender of 
custom; and Dallas, outsider and prostitute who 
violates the code of the table. The camera set-ups 
and the spatial fields they reveal, the composi- 
tional exclusion of the outlaw couple and their 
isolation in a separate space, with the implied 
assertion of Lucy’s custodial relation to the body of 
legitimate society, respond to and depict in formal 
terms the social ‘‘positions” of the characters. In 
the kind of dramatic presentation they effect, the 
features of the framing are not justified as the 
depiction of personal psychology considered as 
changes of feeling; instead, by their emphasis on 
social positions, or types, they declare a psychol- 
ogy of intractable situations. 

The framing of series B from the left of the table 
does not represent literally or figuratively any 
single person’s view; rather, it might be said, it 
depicts, by what it excludes and includes, the 
interplay of social positions within a group. This 
asymmetry of social position of Lucy over Dallas 
extends as well to formal and compositional 
features of the sequence. Though set-up B repre- 
sents both positions, Dallas’s negatively, it makes 
Lucy’s position privileged in the formal mecha- 
nism of narrative exposition. The fundamental 
narrative feature of the sequence is a modification 
and inflection of the logic of shot/counter shot. 
Here it is an alternation of series A and B around, 
not two characters, but either Lucy’s eye or body. 
That is, in series A Lucy is present as an eye, as the 
formal beholder of the scene. Alternately, in B, 
Lucy is shown bodily dominating the foreground, 
and as the eye to which the views of series A are 
referred. Formally the narration proceeds by 
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alternatingly shifting Lucy’s presence from the 
level of the depicted action, as body (B), to the 
level of representation, as the invisible eye (A), 
making Lucy’s presence the central point of spatial 
orientation and legibility. In shots 5 and 6, the 
close-up of the exchange of looks between the two 
women, the formal asymmetry is the difference of 
their frontality, and the shot of Lucy is from a 
place that Dallas could not literally occupy. Lucy’s 
frontality (5) marks a dispossession, a displace- 
ment, that corresponds to Dallas’s social “‘ab- 
sence” in the entire sequence—to her exclusion 
from the frame in B, to her isolation as the object 
of Lucy’s scornful glance in A. By contrast to 
Lucy’s presence everywhere, as body and eye, 
Dallas’s eye is never taken as the source of 
authority for a shot. Her eye is averted. She is 
always, in both A and B, the object of another’s 
gaze—a condition that corresponds to the inferior- 
ity of her social position, and to her formal 
invisibility—she can not authorize a view. 

The shots of set-up B, which might be called 
‘‘objective,”’ or perhaps “‘nobody’s’’ shots, in fact 
refer to or are a representation of Lucy’s social 
dominance and formal privilege. B shows a field of 
vision that closely matches Lucy’s conception of 
her own place in that social world: its framing 
corresponds to her alliance with the group and to 
her intention to exclude the outsiders, to deny 
their claim to recognition. It is in other words not 
exactly a description of Lucy’s subjectivity but an 
objectification of her social self-conception. 
Though Lucy ts visible in the frame, series B might 
be said, metaphorically, to embody her point of 
view. 

This explanation seems cogent as far as it goes. 
But there are some further issues that arise from 
the passage, in the way it is experienced, that 
suggest that the foregoing analysis of the justifica- 
tion of these formal features is incomplete as an 
account of the grounds for the effects the passage 
produces and theoretically limited in terms of 
explaning the strategies of framing and other 
premises of the narration. 


Simply put, the experience of the passage is a 
feeling of empathy for Dallas’s exclusion and 
humiliation, and a repudiation of Lucy’s prejudice 
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as unjust, two feelings brought together by a sense 
of inevitability of the conflict. There is in other 
words a curious opposition between the empa- 
thetic response of a spectator toward Dallas with 
the underlying premises of the mechanism of the 
narrative which are so closely related, formally, to 
Lucy’s presence, point of view, and interests. It is 
this sense of incongruity between feeling and 
formal structure that occasions the following effort 
to consider the sequence in terms of the ways it 
produces its effects, that is rhetorically. 

One question about a formal matter, which 
draws attention to the limitations of a structural 
account based on a conception of the social order, 
is why the outsiders are seen from a position that is 
associated with Lucy’s place at the table, her gaze. 
This fact, and the action of the audience within the 
film, casts doubt on two theories of agency. Our 
attention as spectators, in the shots of series B, 
does not follow the visual attention of any depicted 
characters. These shots might perhaps be read as 
statements of the “‘interests’’ of characters, the 
nature of their social positions, but that is already 
a kind of commentary or interpretation that needs 
explanation. The actions of the men at the bar, the 
audience within the film, disprove the traditional 
rationale for editing stated by reference to an ideal 
spectator: as “‘placed’’ spectators we anticipate, 
not follow, the movements of their attention (2, 3); 
the object of their attention is sometimes out of the 
frame (3b) we see and what they see is shown only 
from a view significantly different from any simply 
“accented”’ or “‘best view,” indeed from a place 
they could not occupy; and sometimes (7b, 8) they 
have turned away, uninterested, but the screen 
doesn’t go black. In general, an adequate account 
of the formal choices of the passage must be quite 
different from an account of the event as if it were 
staged for the natural attention of a spectator, de- 
picted or real. To ask why the spectator sees in the 
way he does refers to a set of premises distinguish- 
able from an account based on the attention of 
either a character or an ideal spectator. It refers to 
the concrete logic of the placement of the implied 
spectator and to the theory of presentation that 
accounts for the shaping of his response. Such an 
account makes the “‘position” of the spectator, the 
way in which he is implicated in the scene, the 
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manner and location of his presence, his point of 
view, problematical. 

It is this notion of the ‘“‘position of the specta- 
tor’ that I wish to clarify in so far as that notion 
illuminates the rhetorical strategies, particularly 
choice of set-up (implying scale and framing) that 
depicts the action. In contemporary French film 
theory, particularly in the work of Comolli and 
Baudry, the notion of the “place” of the spectator 
is derived from the central position of the eye in 
perspective and photographic representation. By 
literally substituting the epistemological subject, 
the spectator, for the eye, in an argument about 
filmic representation, the filmic spectator is said to 
be “theological,” and “‘centered’”’ with respect to 
filmic images. Thus the theory of the filmic 
spectator is treated as if subject to the Derridian 
critique of center, presence, etc. French theory is 
wrong to enforce this analogy based on the 
position of the eye in photographic perspective, 
because what is optical and literal in that case 
corresponds only to the literal place of the 
spectator in the projection hall, and not at all to 
his figurative place in the film, nor to his place as 
subject to the rhetoric of the film, or reader or 
producer of the sense of th discourse. Outside of a 
French ideological project which fails to discrimi- 
nate literal and figurative space, the notion of 
‘place’ of the spectator, and of ‘‘center,’’ is an 
altogether problematic notion whose significance 
and function in critical discussion has yet to be 
explicated. 

The sequence from Stagecoach provides the 
terms in which the notion of the position of the 
spectator might be clarified, provided we distin- 
guish, without yet expecting full clarification, the 
different senses of ‘‘position.’’ A spectator is (a) 
seated physically in the space of the projection hall 
and (b) placed by the camera in a certain fictional 
position with respect to the depicted action; 
moreover (c), insofar as we see from what we might 
take to be the eye of a character, we are invited to 
occupy the place allied to the place he holds, in for 
example, the social system; and finally (d), in 
another figurative sense of place, it is the only way 
that our response can be accounted for, we can 
identify with a character’s position in a certain 
situation. 
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In terms of the passage at hand, the question is 
then: how can I describe my “position” as 
spectator in identifying with the humiliated posi- 
tion of one of the depicted characters, Dallas, 
when my views of her belong to those of another, 
fictional character, Lucy, who is in the act of 
rejecting her? What is the spectator’s “‘position”’ 
in identifying with Dallas in the role of the passive 
character? Dallas in averting her eyes from Lucy’s 
in shot 6 accepts a view of herself in this encounter 
as ‘prostitute’ and is shamed. However, in 
identifying with Dallas in the role of outcast, 
presumably the basis for the evocation of our 
sympathy and pity, our response as spectator is not 
one of shame, or anything even analogous. We do 
not suffer or repeat the humiliation. I understand 
Dallas’s feeling but I am not so identified with her 
that I re-enact it. One of the reasons for this 
restraint is that though I identify with Dallas’s 
abject position of being seen as an unworthy object 
by someone whose judgment she accepts, I identify 
with her as the object of another’s action. Indeed, 
in a remarkable strategy, I am asked to see Dallas 
through Lucy’s eyes. That as spectator I am 
sharing Lucy’s view and just as importantly, her 
manner of viewing, is insisted on most emphati- 
cally by the dolly forward (4) and by disclosures 
effected by shot/counter shot, thus placing us in a 
lively and implicated way in a position fully 
associated with Lucy’s place at the head of the 
table. 

Insofar as I identify with Dallas, it is not by 
repeating her shame, but by imagining myself in 
her position (situation). The early scenes of the 
film have carefully prepared us to believe that this 
exclusion is an unjust act. When the climactic 
moment arrives, our identification with Dallas as 
an object of view is simultaneously established as 
_the ground for repudiating the one whose view we 
share and are implicated in. Though I share 
Lucy’s literal geographical position of viewing at 
this moment in the film, I am not committed to 
her figurative point of view. I can in other words 
repudiate Lucy’s view of or judgment on Dallas, 
without negating it as a view, in a way that Dallas 
herself, captive of the other’s image, cannot. 
Because our feelings as spectators are not ‘‘analo- 
gous”’ to the interests and feelings of the charac- 
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ters, we are not bound to accept their views either 
of themselves or of others. Our ‘“‘position’” as 
spectator then is very different from the previous 
senses of “‘position’’: it is defined neither in terms 
of orientation within the constructed geography of 
the fiction, nor of social position of the viewing 
character. On the contrary, our point of view on 
the sequence is tied more closely to our attitude of 
approval or disapproval and it very different from 
any literal viewing angle or character’s point of 
view. 

Identification asks us as spectators to be two 
places at once, where the camera is and ‘“‘with’’ the 
depicted person—thus its double structure of 
viewer/ viewed. As a powerful emotional process it 
thus throws into question any account of the 
position of the spectator as centered at a single 
point or at the center of any simply optical system. 
Identification, this passage shows, necessarily has 
a double structure in the way it implicates the 
spectator in both the position of the one seeing and 
the one seen. This sequence however does establish 
a certain kind of “‘center’’ in the person of Lucy. 
Each of the shots is referred alternatingly to the 
scene before her eye, or the scene of her body, but 
it is a “center’’ that functions as a principle of 
spatial legibility, and is associated with a literal 
point within the constructed space of the fiction. 
This center stands, though, as I have suggested, in 
a very complicated relation to our “position” as 
spectator. That is, the experience of the passage 
shows that our identification, in the Freudian 
sense of an emotional investment, is not with the 
center, either Lucy or the camera. Rather, if, 
cautiously, we can describe our figurative relation 
to a film in geographical terms, of ‘‘in,’’ “‘there,”’ 
“here,” “distance,” (and this sequence, as part of 
its strategy as a fiction, explicitly asks us to by 
presenting action to us from the literal view of a 
character) then as spectators, we might be said to 
formally occupy someone else’s place, to be “‘in’’ 
the film, all the while being ‘‘outside’” it in our 
seats. We can identify with a character and share 
her ‘‘point of view”’ even if the logic of the framing 
and selection of shots of the sequence deny that 
she has a view or a place within the society that the 
mise-en-scéne depicts. There are significant dif- 
ferences between structures of shots, views, and 
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identification: indeed, this sequence has shown, as 
a principle, that we do not ‘identify’ with the 
camera but with the characters, and hence do not 
feel dispossessed by a change in shots. For a 
spectator, as distinct perhaps from a character, 
point of view is not definitively or summarily stated 
by any single shot or even set of shots from a given 
spatial location. 

The way in which we as spectators are impli- 
cated in the action is as much a matter of our 
position with respect to the unfolding of those 
events in time as in their representation from a 
point in space. The effect of the mode of sequenc- 
ing, the regular opposition of insiders and out- 
siders, is modulated in ways that shape the 
attitudes of the spectator/reader toward the 
action. This durational aspect emphasizes the 
process of inhabiting a text with its rhythms of 
involvement and disengagement in the action, and 
suggests that the spectator’s position, his being in 
time, might appropriately be designated the 
‘‘reader-in-the-text.”’ His doubly structured posi- 
tion of identification with the features and force of 
the act of viewing and with the object in the field of 
vision, are the visual terms of the dialectic of 
spectator placement. The rhetorical effort of shots 
2-6 is directed to establishing the connection 
between shots and a “‘view,’’ to endowing the 
position at the head of the table with a particular 
sense of a personalized glance. Shot 2, like 4, 
cannot at the moment it appears on the screen be 
associated with Lucy’s glance. The shot/counter 
shot sequencing discloses Lucy’s location, and the 
turn of the head (3b) establishes a spatial relation 
between A and B; the animation, or gesture, 
implied by the dolly forward, combined with the 
emotional intensity implied by the choice of scale 
(S,6) are read in terms of a personalized agency 
and clarified by what is shown in the visible field, 
Lucy’s stern face (5). It is a rhetoric that unites the 
unfolding shots and gives meaning to this depicted 
glance—affront. It creates with the discrete shots 
(2,3,4) the impression of a coherent act of viewing, 
a mental unity whose meaning must make itself 
felt by the viewer at the moment of confrontation 
(S,6) to effect the sense of repudiation of Lucy’s 
view and the abjectness of Dallas. It takes time—a 
sequence of shots, in other words—to convey and 
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specify the meaning of an act of viewing. 

Reading, as this instance shows, is in part, a 
process of retrospection, situating what could not 
be ‘“‘placed’”’ at the moment of its origin and 
bringing it forward to an interpretation of the 
meaning of the present moment. As such it has a 
complex relation to the action and to the spatial 
location of viewing. But the process of reading also 
depends on forgetting. After the climactic moment 
(5,6) signaling Dallas’s averting her eyes, a differ- 
ent temporal strategy is in effect. Lucy has looked 
away in 7b and in subsequent shots from the head 
of the table, our attention is directed not so much 
to the act of showing, and what it means— 
unawareness (2), recognition (4), rejection (6)— 
but rather in 8 and 10 is directed at the action 
within the frame. The spectator’s forgetting of 
what the dramatic impact depended on just a few 
moments before (here the personalized force that 
accompanied the act of showing the shot as a 
glance) is an effect of placement that depends on 
an experience of duration which occludes a pre- 
vious significance and replaces it with another, a 
process we might call fading. 

The modulation of the effects of fading are 
what, to take another example, is at issue in the 
interpretation of the shots of both series A and B. I 
have argued above that the set-up and field of B 
correspond to Lucy’s understanding of her place in 
the social system—to her point of view in the 
metaphorical sense. This interpretation corre- 
sponds to the general impression of the first six 
shots, taken together, as representing Lucy’s 
manner of seeing. Shot 7 initiates a new line of 
dramatic action that poses the question of what 
Lucy will do now, and also begins a process not 
exactly of re-reading, but a search for a new 
reading of the meaning of the set-ups. At this 
moment (7b), Lucy has turned her attention away 
from Dallas and is now turned toward Hatfield; 
and Ringo, previously occupied with his table 
etiquette (2,4) is looking (8b,10) intently out of 
frame right. The initial sense of the set-up B is 
partially replaced by, but coexists with another: 
that the depicted action in the frame is now being 
viewed by someone looking from outside the 
frame, namely Ringo, who is waiting expectantly 
for something to happen. The view from the left of 
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the table is readable, not exactly as Lucy’s 
self-conception as before, and not as a depiction of 
Ringo’s glance, but as a representation of his 
interest in the scene, his point of view (again, in 
the metaphorical sense). Similarly, shots 8 and 10, 
showing Dallas and Ringo, no longer seem to 
characterize Lucy as the one doing the seeing, as in 
4 and 6; they have become impersonal. The 
rigidity and opposition of set-ups A and B 
correspond to the rigidity of social position, but 
our reading of the changing secondary signifi- 
cances of the framing is an effect of fading that is 
responsive to acts of attention and seeing depicted 
within the frame. 

Our anticipation, our waiting to see what will 
happen, is provoked and represented on the level 
of the action by the turning around of the 
audience-in-the-film (Billy and Doc Boone in 
(3b,9). Our own feeling, because of our visual 


place to the left of the table, is closer to Ringo’s — 


than to theirs. Certainly the distention and delay 
of the climactic moment by a virtual repetition 
(9,11a) of those shots of a hesitating Lucy (unnec- 
essary for simple exposition) produce a sense of 
our temporal identification with Ringo (8b,10), 
necessary for the success of the moment as 
drama—its uncertainty and resolution. The drama 
depends for the lesson it demonstrates not on 
Lucy’s self-regard before a general public as 
previously, but on being watched by the parties to 
be affected. It is Ringo’s increasingly involved 
presence as an authority for a view, even though he 
mistakenly thinks he is being ostracized, that 
makes the absent place left by Lucy’s departure so 
evidently intended as a lesson in manners, so 
accusingly empty. By these strategies and effects of 
duration—retrospection, fading, delay, and antici- 
pation—the reading of emphasis on the act of 
showing or what is shown, the significance of angle 
and framing, can be modulated. Together these 
means define features of a rhetoric which, though 
different from the placement effected by visual 
structures also locate and implicate the reader/ 
spectator in the text. 

The spectator’s place, the locus around which 
the spatial/ temporal structures of presentation are 
organized, is a construction of the text which is 
ultimately the product of the narrator’s disposition 
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toward the tale. Such structures, which in shaping 
and presenting the action prompt a manner and 
indeed a path of reading, convey and are closely 
allied to the guiding moral commentary of the 
film. In this sequence the author has effaced 
himself, as in other instances of indirect discourse, 
for the sake of the characters and the action. 
Certainly he is nowhere visible in the same manner 
as the characters. Rather he is visible only through 
the materialization of the scene and in certain 
masked traces of his action. The indirect presence 
to his audience that the narrator enacts, the 
particular form of self-effacement, could be 
described as the masked displacement of his 
narrative authority as the producer of imagery 
from himself to the agency of his characters. That 
is, the film makes it appear as though it were the 
depicted characters to whom the authority for the 
presentation of shots can be referred—most evi- 
dently in the case of a depiction of a glance, but 
also, in more complex fashion, in the reading of 
shots as depictions of a “state of mind.’’ The 
explanation of the presence of the imagery is 
referred by the film not to the originating authority 
who stands invisible, behind the action, but to his 
masks within the depicted space. 

In accord with the narrator’s efforts to direct 
attention away from his own activity, to mask and 
displace it, the narrator of Stagecoach has a visible 
persona, Lucy, perform a significant formal func- 
tion in the narration: to constitute and to make 
legible and continuous the depicted space, by 
referring shots on the screen alternately to the 
authority of her eye or the place of her body. The 
literal place of the spectator in the projection hall, 
where in a sense all the shots are directed, is a 
“center” that has a figurative correspondence on 
the level of the discourse in the “‘place’”’ that Lucy 
occupies in the depicted space. But because Lucy 
performs her integrative function not exactly by 
her being at a place, the head of the table, but by 
enacting a kind of central consciousness that 
corresponds to a social and formal role, a role 
which for narrative purposes can be exploited by 
shifting the views representing the manner of her 
presence, the notion of ‘‘center’’ might be thought 
of not as a geographical place, but as a structure 
or function. As such, this locus makes it possible 
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for the reader himself to occupy that role and 
himself to make the depicted space coherent and 
readable. For the spectator, the “center” is not 
just a point either in the projection hall or in the 
depicted geography, but is the result of the 
impression produced by the functioning of the 
narrative and of his being able to fictionally 
occupy the absent place. 

Locating this function, “‘inscribing’’ the specta- 
tor’s place on the level of the depicted action, has 
the effect of making the story seem to tell itself by 
reference not to an outside author but to a 
continuously visible, internal narrative authority. 
This governing strategy, of seeming to internalize 
the source of the exposition in characters, and thus 
of directing the spectator’s attention to the 
depicted action, is supported by other features of 
the style: shot/counter shot, matching of glances, 
continuity. 

Consequently, the place of the spectator in his 
relation to the narrator is established by, though 
not limited to, identifications with characters and 
the views they have of each other. More specifically 
his ‘‘place”’ is defined through the variable force of 
identification with the one viewing and the one 
viewed—as illustrated in the encounter between 
Lucy and Dallas. Though the spectator may be 
placed in the ‘‘center’’ by the formal function Lucy 
performs, he is not committed to her view of 
things. On the contrary, 1n the context of the film, 
that view is instantly regarded in insupportable. 
Our response to Dallas supports the sense that the 
spectator’s figurative position is not stated by a 
description of where the camera is in the geogra- 
phy of the scene. On the contrary, though the 
spectator’s position is closely tied to the fortunes 
and views of characters, our analysis suggests that 
identification, in the original sense of an emotional 
bond, need not be with the character whose view 
he shares, even less with the disembodied camera. 
Evidently, a spectator is several places at once— 
with the fictional viewer, with the viewed, and at 
the same time in a position to evaluate and 
respond to the claims of each. This fact suggests 
that like the dreamer, the filmic spectator is a 
plural subject: in his reading he is and is not 
himself. 

In a film, imagining ourselves in a character’s 
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place by identification, in respect to the actual 
situation, is a different process, indeed a different 
order of fiction than taking a shot as originating 
from a certain point within the fictional geogra- 
phy. The relation though between the literal space 
of the projection hall and the depicted space of the 
film image is continuously problematic for a 
definition of the “‘thatness’’ of the screen and for 
an account of the place of the spectator. If a 
discourse carries a certain impression of reality it 
is an effect not exactly of the image, but rather of 
the way the image is placed by the narrative or 
argument. My relation to an image on the screen is 
literal because it can be taken as being directed to 
a physical point, my seat (changing that seat 
doesn’t alter my viewing angle on the action), as 
though I were the fixed origin of the view. On the 
other hand, the image can also be taken as 
originating from a point in a different kind of 
space, recognizably different in terms of habitabil- 
ity from that of the projection hall: it is from a 
fictional and changeable place implied by an 
origin contained in the image. The filmic image 
thus implies the ambiguity of a double origin— 
from both my literal place as spectator and from 
the place where the camera is within the imagina- 
tive space. 

One structural result of the ambiguous relation 
of literal and depicted space and of the seemingly 
contradictory efforts of the text to both place and 
displace the spectator is the prohibition against 
the “‘meeting,’’ though no such act is literally 
possible, of actor’s and spectator’s glances, a 
prohibition that is an integral feature of the 
sequence as a “‘specular text.”’ In its effect on the 
spectator, the prohibition defines the different 
spaces he simultaneously inhabits before the 
screen. By denying his presence in one sense, the 
prohibition establishes a boundary at the screen 
that underscores the fact that the spectator can 
have no actual physical exchange with the depicted 
world, that he can do nothing relevant to change 
the course of the action. It places him irretrievably 
outside the action. 

At the same time, the prohibition is the initial 
premise of a narrative system for the representa- 
tion of fictional space and the means of introduc- 
ing the spectator imaginatively into it. The pro- 
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hibition effects this construction and engagement 
by creating an obliquity between our angle of 
viewing and that of the characters which works to 
make differences of angle and scale readable as 
representations of different points of view. As such 
it plays a central part in our process of identifica- 
tion or non-identification with the camera and 
depicted characters. It provides the author an 
ensemble of narrative forms—an imaginary cur- 
rency consisting of temporary exchange, substitu- 
tion, and identificaion—that enables us, fiction- 
ally, to take the place of another, to inhabit the 
text as a reader. 

Establishing agency either by the authority of 
character or of spectator corresponds in its alter- 
native rhetorical forms to the articulation of the 
ambiguity of the double origin of the image. In a 
particular text it is the narration that establishes 
and arbitrates the spectator’s placement between 
these two spaces. Stagecoach makes definite 
efforts to imply that not only is the spectator not 
there, not present in his seat, but that the 
film-object originates from an authority within the 
fictional space. The narration seems to insist that 
the film is a free-standing entity which a spectator, 
irrelevant finally to its construction, could only 
look on from the outside. On the other hand, in 
the ways that I have described, the film is directed 
in all its structures of presentation toward the 
narrator’s construction of a commentary on the 
story and toward placing the spectator at a certain 
“angle’’ to it. The film has tried not just to direct 
the attention, but to place the eye of the spectator 
inside the fictional space, to make his presence 
integral and constitutive of the structure of views. 
The explanation the film seems to give of the 
action of narrative authority is a denial of the 
existence of a narrator different from character 
and an affirmation of the dominating role of 
fictional space. It is a spatial mode not determined 
by the ontology of the image as such but is in the 
last instance an effect of the narration. 

Masking and displacement of narrative author- 
ity are thus integral to establishing the sense of the 
spectator “‘in’’ the text, and the prohibition to 
establishing the film as an independent fiction, 
different from dream in being the product of 
another, that can nevertheless be in-habited. 
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Fascination by identification with character is a 
way the integrity of fictional space is validated and 
because the spectator occupies a fictional role, is a 
way too that the film can efface the spectator’s 
consciousness of his position. As a production of 
the spectator’s reading, the sense of reality that the 
film enacts, the “impression of the real,’’ protects 
the account the text seems to give of the absent 
narrator. 

The cumulative effect of the narrator’s strategy 
of placement of the spectator from moment to 
moment is his introduction into what might be 
called the moral order of the text. That is, the 
presentational structures which shape the action 
both convey a point of view and define the course 
of the reading, and are fundamental to the 
exposition of moral ideas—specifically a discus- 
sion about the relation of insiders to outsiders. The 
effect of the distinction between pure and impure 
is the point of the sequence, though as a theme it is 
just part of the total exposition. The sequence thus 
assists in the construction of attitudes toward law 
and custom and to those who live outside their 
strictures. It introduces the question of the exer- 
cise of social and customary (as distinguished from 
legal) authority. To the extent we identify with 
Ringo and Dallas—and the film continuously 
invites us to by providing multiple grounds: the 
couple’s bravery, competence, and sincerity—the 
conventional order and the morality it enforces is 
put in doubt. Without offering a full interpreta- 
tion of the theme of Stagecoach which would I 
think be connected with the unorthodox nature of 
their love and the issue of Ringo’s revenge and 
final exemption from the law by the sheriff, I can 
still characterize the spectator’s position at this 
particular moment in the film. 

It amounts to this: that though we see the action 
from Lucy’s eyes and are invited by a set of 
structures and strategies to experience the force 
and character of that view, we are put in the 
position finally of having to reject it as a view that 
is right or that we could be committed to. The 
sequence engages us On this point through effect- 
ing an identification with a situation in which the 
outsider is wronged and thus that challenges 
Lucy’s position as the agent of an intolerant 
authority. We are asked, by the manner in which 
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we must read, by the posture we must adopt, to 
repudiate Lucy’s view, to see behind the moral 
convention that supports intolerance, to break out 
of a role that may be confining us. As such, the 
importance of the sequence in the entire film is the 
way it allies us emotionally with the interests and 
fortunes of the outsiders as against social custom, 
an identification and theme that, modulated in 
subsequent events, continues to the end of the 
film. The passage, lifted out of its context, but 
drawing on dispositions established in previous 
sequences, is an illustration of the process of 
constructing a spectator’s attitudes in the film as a 
whole through the control of point of view. 
Whether or not the Western genre can in general 
be characterized by a certain mode of identifica- 
tion, as for example in the disposition or wish to 
see the right done, and whether Stagecoach has a 
particularly significant place in the history of the 
genre by virtue of its treatment of outsiders, is an 
open question. In any case the reader’s position is 
constituted by a set of views, identifications, and 
judgments that establish his place in the moral 
order of the text. 

Like the absent narrator who discloses himself 
and makes his judgments from a position insepa- 
rable from the sequence of depicted events that 
constitute the narrative, the spectator, in following 
the story, in being subject of and to the spatial and 
temporal placement and effects of exposition, is in 
the process of realizing an identity we have called 
his position. Following the trajectory of identifica- 
tions that establishes the structure of values of a 
text, ‘‘reading’’ as a temporal process could be 
said to continuously reconstruct the place of the 
narrator and his implied commentary on the 
scene. In this light, reading, as distinct from 
interpretation, might be characterized as a guided 
and prompted performance that (to the extent a 
text allows it, and I believe Stagecoach does) 
recreates the point of view enacted in a scene. As a 
correlative of narration, reading could be said to 
be the process of reenactment by fictionally 
occupying the place of the narrator. 


Certain formal features of the imagery—fram- 
ing, sequencing, the prohibition, the “‘invisibility”’ 
of the narrator—I have suggested, can be ex- 
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plained as the ensemble of ways authority implic- 
itly positions the spectator/reader. As a method, 
this analysis of Stagecoach points to a largely 
unexplored body of critical problems associated 
with describing and accounting for narrative and 
rhetorical signifying structures. The ‘“‘specular 
text’ and the allied critical concepts of ‘“‘author- 
ity,” “‘reading,”’ ‘‘point of view,” and “‘position of 
the spectator,’’ however provisional, might be 
taken then as a methodological initiative for a 
semiotic study of filmic texts. 
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